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Wr have exainined the catalogue of books to be 
cold in ten days, beginning May 24, by Bangs, Bro- 
ther& Co. We have also examined the books them- 
selves, and with sore temptation. This is no ordi- 
vary sale. It is not the refuse stock of a bankrupt 
ook-seller; nor a private library, drugged by large 
nfusions of unsalable books; nor a trade-sale of 
taple hooks. It is a literary curiosity of itself. 
rhe catalogue is a book of no mean literary interest. 
{r, Welford, long familiar with rare and curious 

ks, spends many months in England, collecting 
rith good taste, not merely standard editions of 
tandard works, but literary treasures of every sort. 
Here are works which a man would not have an 

portunity of purchasing once in his life-time, in 


did you borrow it?” You glance over the news- 
paper, with the quietest tone you can command: 
“That / oh! that is mine. Have you not seen it 
before ? It has been in the house this two months ;” 
and you rush on with anecdote and incident, and 
point out the binding, and that peculiar trick of 
gilding, and every thing else you can think of; but 
it all will not do; you can not rub out that roguish, 
arithmetical smile. People may talk about the 
equality of the sexes! They are not equal. The 
silent smile of a sensible, loving woman, will van- 
quish ten men. Of course you repent, and in time 
form a habit of repenting. 

But we must not forget our errand, which was, 
to say that lovers of books who desire rare and 
curious works, should attend the sale of Mr. Wel- 
ford’s books ; and they should remember with grati- 
tude that he has removed all temptation from them 
to buy more than they have the money to pay for, 
by making the terms cash. 





he ordinary course of affairs. The books are in| 
excellent condition, and in fine bindings. 
Nothing marks the growth of the public mind, | 
.1 the increasing wealth of our times more than 
jemand for books. Within ten years the sale 

f common books has increased probably 200 per 
t, and is daily increasing. But the sale o 
xpensive works, and library-editions in costly bind- 
: Ten years ago, and 
ich a display of magnificent works as is to be 
‘at the Appletons’ would have been a precur- 
There was no demand for them. 
lozen, in one little show-case, was the pru- 
Now, one whole side of an immense 

not only filled with most admirably bound 
but from some inexhaustible source 
nuatly made in the shelves is at once 
A reserve of heroic books supply the 
those that fall. Alas! 
weak as in a book-store! 


ns, is yet more noticeable. 


bankruptcy. 
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Where is human 
Speak of the 
te for drink; or a don-virant’s relish for din- 
What are these mere animal throes and rag- 
) be compared with those fantasies of taste, 
wination, of intellect, which bewilder a stu- 
na great book-seller’s temptation-hall ? 

y easily one may distinguish a genuine lover 
jks from the worldly man! With what sub- 


mie 


ind yet glowing enthusiasm does he gaze upon 
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; 4 Various expedients hitherto untried; he 
a Spurs on both heels of his industry ; and 
(i MISSIONARY SOCIETY oF TH poides all this, he will somehow get along 
M. Ek. CHURCH. be time for payment comes! Ah! this 
vo. celebrated ite tenth sony? That word is as big as a whole world, 
See Be evening, in the Grocer eel @utfed with all the vagaries and fantasies 
umber of the children of ir hee B. ya ‘Pcy ever bred on Hope. And yet, is there 
an wd the aa of the schoo @e comfort in buying books, to be paid for? 
ory ce pe r y. Mr. Goleman offere We heard of a sot, who wished his neck as 
— "#3 the worm of a still, that the draught might 
_ t this mission, scores ® | TM dod 5 -h longer! Thus, it is a prolonged 
t main vith work, and plac Yod so muc ee ~_ Protonge 
ve ree "children. A plan @@ tent of purchase, if you feel for six months 
aes a adiee busket-making 1 © gt doubt whether the book is honestly your 
sh too old to be controle ars not. Had you paid down, that would have 
‘ utle Gage Se put oo@ te end of it. There would have been no 
a neg npiatien in every a late and beseeching look of your books at 
procured to teach gy ‘Ty time you saw them, saying, as plain asa 
11 he ye | - ,000 Bar bee - yes can say, “ Do not let me be taken from 
w ye 1 others connected with © 
| -¢ making arraop wer, buying books before you can pay for 
jing our plans, we af » he, of the preg fomotes caution. You don’t feel quite at 
ac] t . 5 mele: 4 reading?" take them home. You aremarried. Your 
ade rooms. m)S an account-book. She knows to a 
~ ee of year R578: hat you can and what you can not afford. 
he ; > poe! % Pi RO td no “speculation” in Aer eyes. Plain 
ring the | rem hake disperate work with airy “somehows.” 
Total. « « -- sasoosiss been expel ‘tter of no small skill and experience to 
jount, abo . sae saan ‘the Society he books home, and in their places, undis- 
oh ve on hand at the close of the ye Perhaps the blundering express brings 
oon the door just at evening. ‘‘ What is it, 
taraune wowed Ue INDUSTRY: “She says to you. “Oh! nothing—a few 
POINTS HOUS Be; pPat I can not do without.” That smile! A 
iveraary of this ingtitation, reals em, that loves her husband, can smile a 
t of Rev L. M. r im 2 A large ® Pithme ic at him in one look! Of course 
cle, Wed: ng eT ee Dr. V9" Bie*'s, in the kindest way, in sympathizing 
a iors with praye?. Mr. BE. J. B ts your literary acquisition. She cuts the 
pual report. « months supP% "the bundle, (and of your heart,) and out 
ution has for t etre at Jeast five Hm Whole story. You have bought a whole 
. The a Y ee amber of inmates © ealy English books, full bound in calf, 
hundred, of whon @ hundred om Lee ‘' You are caught, and feel very much as 
ge Bae es ale ome fire in ‘the a ’ ‘calf yourself, extra gilt, and admirably 
. he “4 na Se outside, but rece 
“Th whole number passed ety this must not happen frequently. The 
ce its commencement can Bob Pe ‘st be smuggled home. Let them be sent 
septa novela April Ist, 1854 | ‘ear place. Then, when your wife has a 
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ing to the farm) seeeees rt ‘5 a and wrapping-paper, and every sus- 
. ‘ustance. Be very careful not to be too 
., pig hong ae “often brings on detection. Only the 
y ite heard it said, somewhere, “Why, 
Ne s oye oe oe You have been, lately, I am really afraid 
Ss ougler, Dr. Cleveland, ‘ “Ye been carrying on mischief secretly.” 
r. Pease " “ote us, Tt was a fact. That very day 
ion amor nting to $400 Ma oe a few books which “we could not 
0 et ee - Pe “ while, you can bring out one 
A. GBAY, Printer, 95 am yd y, and leave it on the table. 
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1 that spend it upon their appetites, and so 
»men that would spend it in benevolence, or 
heir relined tastes! It is astonishing, too, 
c's necessities multiply in the presence of 
ply. One never knows how many things it 
asible to do without till he goes to Windle’s 
th's house-furnishing stores, 
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One is sur- 
to perceive, at some bazar, or fancy and 
store, how many conceniences he needs. He 
ied that his life must have been utterly in- 
nt aforetime. And thus, too, one is in- 
mvicted, at Appletons’, of having lived for 
thout books, which he is now satisfied that 
not live without! 
too, the subtle process by which the man 
himself that he can afford to buy. Talk of 
reet, and financiering! No subtle manager 
r ever saw through a maze of financial em- 
nts half so quick as a poor book-buyer 
way clear to pay for what he must have. 
€ will economize; he will dispense with this | 
he will retrench here, and there; he will 
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CONFLAGRATION OF BOOK-NOTICES. 


A rite of notices of some very excellent books, 
which we took pleasure in commending to the 
public, was consumed in fire on the premises of The 
Independent. We regret the loss of several of these 
reviews, but can do no more than enumerate the 
titles of some of the volumes commended, since the 
notices had been a gradual work, and can not now 
be renewed or repeated. Among these books was 
a very excellent little volume, by Mr. Clarke of Fre- 
donia, on the subject of Infant Baptism. We know 
not where to find a work of the same comprehen- 
siveness and satisfactory clearness, candor, and 
cogency, in so small compass. The valuable 
volume by Dr, Turnbull of Hartford, on Christ in 
History, was another work, from which we had se- 
lected an important illustrative quotation. The 
valuable volume published by Carter & Brothers, 
the Coincidences, by Blunt, and Hora Pauline of 
Paley, bound together, was another. These are 
works rich and suggestive in important thought and 
argument. 

The new edition of Thomson's Poems, in the 
Lives of English Poets, published in this country 
by Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, was another. 
These are beautifully-printed editions of the British 
Poets, in a very neat, convenient, and desirable form 
and compass. They will constitute a valuable 
library of poetry, obtained at a very small cost in 
comparison with former prices. 

Then again we had, of the same edition, the Poet- 
ical Works of Swift, in three volumes, with a Life 
by Rev. John Mitford, a literary, melancholy curi- 
osity ; @ compound, such as Swift was himself, of 
genius, vulgarity, madness, meanness, nobleness, 
independence, indecency, and various wickedness ; 
whether the result of depravity or madness, for the 
greater part, must ever remain questionable, but 
undoubtedly a mixture of both, and about as grate- 
fal to the sight and feelings as a visit to the lunatic 
asylums in the south of Spain. The whole of 
Swift's poetry might be blotted from existence in 
the catalogue of British productions, and no loss 
would ensue. 


a 


Then again we had before us the new volume of 
Father Gavazzi's Lectures, issued by M, W. Dodd, 
a truly valuable volume, which we can heartily com- 
mend, and wish it might have a wide circulation. 
Nothing is better adapted to enlighten the common 
mind as to the real character of the system of Popery. 
Never has a more faithful and authentic revelation 
of its abominations been presented, never better 
warnings of the deadly influence and designs of the 
Romish Church, the Papal Church, against all genu- 
ine freedom. The eloquent Italian exile and patriot 
accomplished a great work during his successful 
visit to this country. 

Here are, also, The Evidences of Christianity, from 
the Writings of the Fathers down to Augustine, by 
W. J. Bolton, of Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, published by Carter & Brothers. This is a 
well-wrought essay, which obtained the Hulsean 
prize for the year 1852. It is conceived and exe- 
cuted in an admirable spirit of impartiality and can- 
dor. The introduction embodies some very valuable 
remarks on the intellectual ability, the logical power, 
the sincerity, and trust-worthiness of the fathers of 
the period gone over. 

A new edition of Professor Wilson’s beautiful 
volume of the Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, 
by the same publishers, is to be likewise commend- 
ed; for these touching and delightful stories are, 
perhaps, the finest record of Wilson’s genius. 
Beautiful domestic pictures they are, of Scottish 
virtue and piety. 

The Eternal Day, by Bonar, and a new edition of 
John Howard; or, the Prison-world of Europe ; also 
a little volume entitled The Wood-cutter of Lebanon 
and the Exiles of Lucema, by the author of the 
“Morning and Night Watches;”’ also, the work 
entitled Vara; or, the Child of Adoption, have been 
issued by Carter & Brothers: works of various 
interest and profit, good for the heart, and instruct- 


School Union. These are presented in so beautiful a 
style, with such attractive illustrations, and at the 
same time at a cost so reasonable, that they will do 
much toward supplanting the innumerable volumes 
of incredible and ineffable trash, too often made the 
most common and familiar furniture of the nursery. 
But there is now no excuse for ever putting a bad 
or worthless book within reach of children, so many 
instructive and attractive volumes are provided. 
The Religious Tract Society of London have accom- 
plished a great work in this way, in the provision 
of a child's literature, both interesting and profitable, 
prepared with great beauty of etchings and engrav- 
ings. The Sunday-School Union may easily do the 
same in this country. No language can tell the im- 
portance of combining devout truth and sentiment, 
the lessons of the word of God, in the earliest and 
most childish forms of literature ever made accessi- 
ble to the youthful mind. It is true wisdom to 
begin God’s work at the beginning. 

In this connection we must not omit an excellent 
instructive volume for the young, entitled Africa 
and America Described, with Anecdotes and numer- 
ous illustrations; by the Author of “The Peep of 
Day.” This volume is published by Carter & Bro- 
thers, and is full of interesting information, with 
valuable moral and religious lessons. Two sen- 
tences from the description of the city of Boston 
will convey some idea of the tone and manner of 
the author: “There are very few carriages to be 
seen in the street, nor elegant ladies displaying their 
dresses; but there are, instead, scholars of all ages 
hastening with their books to join their classes. In 
the houses there are not many mirrors and chande- 
liers, but there are globes and book-cases; for the 
inmates delight in study more than in dissipation.” 
The author is justly severe on the system of slavery, 
and the treatment of the colored race in America; 
and for this kind of truth the book has been, of 
course, condemned by the defenders of that iniquity. 
Whoever severely handles slavery, must expect 
himself to be severely handled, in certain quarters. 

Lastly, we have Doctor Curtis’ Hygeana; or, 
Inhaling Hygean Vapor and Cherry-Syrup, for the 
eure of diseases of the lungs by an entirely new 
method of medicated inhalation. We can heartily 
recommend this method, and from some knowledge 
of its effects, we believe this medicine to be no nos- 
trun, but a truly valuable and curative element. 
The pampblet is an unpretending affair, but without 
any great claim to superiority in medical literature, 
it indicates plainly where a good medicine may be 
found—at our friend Mr. Paul's, of Paul & Boyd, in 
Chambers and Reade streets. Those who need a 
specific for the benefit of the lungs and throat might 
easily go farther and fare worse. C. 
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DAVID FORETELLS A SUFFERING MESSIAH. 


Tur Sesp promised in Eden, “the desire of 
nations,” had become the central expectation of the 
Hebrew mind. David was full of this great idea. 
low it seemed to him, it is difficult for us to know. 
We can not easily divest ourselves of our Christianity 
—over-leap ages—and stand a thousand years behind 
the age of Christ. The first advent, perhaps, was 
to David, as the second is to us, a glorious reality, 
embarrassed with grave difficulties. 

impelled by resistless prophetic impulse to speak 
of Messiah’s sufferings, and of his glory, he sought 
diligently to understand at what time such things 


should be. The mind is weak to believe things 
future, on mere testimony. But when those things 
are paradoxes, belief seems almost impossible. No 
wonder David was tried, when he felt himself irre- 
sistibly moved to foretell of one and the same per- 
son, and for aught he could see, at one and the same 
time, both suffering and glory. While he agonized 
to penetrate that mystery, he was expressly told by 
the Spirit, that there were meanings hid in his 
words, not designed for him to know, but for others 
in later times. To appreciate a little the mighty 
paradox that taxed his faith, let us glance at some 
of his words. 

Knowing himself (as St. Peter assures us) to be 
speaking of Messiah, we hear him say: 

“My flesh also shall rest in hope, 

For thou wilt not leave my soul in Suxo1,* 

Neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one to see eor- 

ruption, 

David then knew that Messiah must rise from the 
dead. Butif so, Messiah must die, Yet how could 
that be? How reconcile the gloomy idea with 
other things he was moved to utter about the same 
time? 

“ Jehovah said unto my Lord, 
Sit thou at my right hand, 
Until I make thine enemies thy foot-stool.” 

Christ himself declares that David here in the 
spirit spoke of Messiah, and called him Lorp. How, 
then, could he dic? Nay, in the same psalm, David 
is moved to speak of his ‘‘ruling in the midst of 
enemies ;” of his being ‘a priest for ever, after the 
order of Melchisedek ;” of his “judging among the 
heathen ;” and “bruising the Heap over great 





ive to the understanding. 

The Discourses and Sayings of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, illustrated in a series of Expositions, consti- 
tute a valuable work by Dr. John Brown, of Scot- 
land. It is published by Carter & Brothers, in two 
8vo vols. Some guess at the design and nature of 
this important work may be made out of the very 
first sentence in the preface: “It is,” says Dr. 
Brown, ‘“‘a growing conviction in my mind, that 
vital and influential Christianity consists much more 
than is ordinarily apprehended, in an intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance and friendship with our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” The plan of an Exposition, con- 
nected and extended, of the Words of Christ, along 
with the illustrations of his life, affords opportunity 
for a work of great compass, learning, and piety. 
These volumes will form a valuable acquisition to the 
library both of the theological student and the ordi- 
nary reader of the word of God, 

Quarles’ Emblems are presented by the same pub- 
lishers, in a new American dress ; poetical theology, 
deep in thought, and rich in piety ; quaint, with 
curious conceits, but many beauties ; reminding us 
of what Coleridge said of even the minor poets of 
that day of glory in English literature, that they | 
presented the most far-fetched and out-of-the-way 
thoughts in the purest, most natural, idiomatic dic- 
tion. The texts and sentences of devout wisdom 
that Quarles has gathered together for aphorisms, 
both in the van and rear of his grotesque emblems | 
and illustrations, are of themselves worth a good 
deal. The volume is truly precious for its devout 
spirit, its record of a deep Christian experience. 

We had also noticed some of the most beautiful 
books that have ever been published for children, such 
as The History of Joseph, The History of Moses, A 





Book about Animals, A Book about Birds, and some 





& 


other similar works, issued by the American Sunday- , 


countries.” 
Yet David hears him exclaim, in the deepest ac- 
cents of anguish : 
“T am @ worm, and no man; 
A reproach of men, and despised of all the people. 
All they that see me, laugh me to scorn. 
They shoot out the lip, they shake the head, saying, 
He trusted on the Lord, that he would deliver bim ; 
Let him deliver him, seeing he delighted in him.” 
Now it is remarkable that, when the Evangelist is 
describing the crucifixion, he unconsciously uses 
almost the same words: “They that passed by re- 
viled him, wagging their heads. Likewise the chief 
priests, mocking him, said, ‘He trusted in Ged; 
let him deliver him now, if he will have him.’” 
And the remaining portions of the psalm terribly 
deseribe the agonies of crucifixion. Nay, he even 
specifies the foreign origin and acts of his crucifiers: 


“ Does have compassed me.” 


(Doc was, to a Jew, a synonym for a Gentile. 
Thus, “ Beware of Docs ;” that is, Gentile teachers. 
“It is not meet to take children’s bread and give it 
to Docs ;” that is, to Gentiles.) 


‘* Dogs have compassed me. 
They piereed my hands and my feet ;” 


(That is, the Gentile dogs. ) 


“They look and stare upon me; 
They part my garments among them, 
And cast lots upon my vesture.” 

Hence the Evangelist states, ‘‘ Thei the soldiers,” 
(that is, Pilate’s Roman soldiers, the Gentiles, or 
Dogs,) “ when they had crucified Jesus, took his 
garments and made four parts, to every soldier a 
part, and also his coat. Now the coat was without 
seam ; they said, therefore, Let us not rend it, dud 
cast lote for it.” 


Now that David knew it was Messiah who, 
through him, was made to cry, in anguish, 
“ Deliver my soul from the sword, 
Thy darling from the power of the Doe,” 
there is no room to doubt. Yet how could he re- 


concile it with what he was moved to utter at about 
the same time ? 


“Gird thy sword upon i i 
br h thy glory on, ty nj " ee 
And in thy mrjesty ri e prosperously. * 
“ Thy throne, O Gop, is for ever and ever; 
The scepter of thy kingdom is a right scepter.” 

That David knew that he spoke of Messiah, he 
says expressly : 

“IT speak the things I have made touching the Kixe.” 
That is, the King Messiah, whom God had just pro- 
mised to raise up out of his loins. 

How could mortal man dive to the depths of the 
mystery underlying these apparent contradictions ? 
How explain to himself, that one and the same per- 
son should die in agony under Gentile hands, thé 
scorn of all, his heart broken by reproach ; yet rise 
prosperously, judge the heathen, sit on Jehovah's 
right hand, and be, as Gop, enthroned for ever ? 
This is the problem of “the sufferings of Christ, 
and the glory that should follow,” which he searched 
diligently but in vain to understand. Had he 
known it, or been able to know it, angels might 
have known. But had angels known it, the princes 
and powers of darkness on high might have known 
it. But had they known it, they would not have 
crucified the Lord of Glory. Therefore the mean- 
ing, though in the words, was mp in them, by the 
divine mind, from ages and generations, until the 
accomplished fact of the infinite sacrifice permitted 
it to be disclosed. 

How high the honor to that lowly shepherd-boy 
of Bethlehem, to tune his lyre to such exalted 
strains! They despised thy lyre, David, when thou 
followedst the sheep, They despised it sometimes, 
when thou camest to the throne. Michal thought 
it unworthy of the King of Israel to play and dance 
before the Lord in a religious procession. Probably 
the army and the nation éolerated it in thee, David, 
in consideration of certain sterling qualities as a 
warrior and statesman. 

But the sounds of thy lyre are moving the world, 
and thy sword and crown are forgotten. Those 
deep themes, the burden, the agony of thy heaven- 
inspired soul, are thrilling yet in every nerve of the 
body of Christ throughout the world. And we ad- 
mire, and wonder at, and love thee more, David, for 
those strains, than for all thy martial success and 
royal pageantry. 

But if we sympathize with the emotions of David, 
looking dimly forward to a suffering Messiah, how 
should we be affected, in whose full view that lowly 
One has been set forth crucified! We to whom the 
mighty riddle has been read, by an opening tomb, 
an ascending Jesus, and a glorified Son at the right 
hand of the Father! 

And if we wonder at, admire, and love David, 
through whom the mystery came, in thrilling tones 
of melody, how much more should we love and 
adore the Lord of Life, who inspired the utterances 
his own subsequent humiliation should fulfill ! 
Grey. 
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and that the circulation of the Scriptures in that lan- 
guage has been begun and is most acceptable to the 
people! (Applause.) Several native churches during 
the past year have declared themselves independent ; 
and knowing as we do that we may look to those 
churches as the nucleus of light, for spreading Gospel 
truth around, how greatly rejoicing is this simple fact! 
And with regard to the native pastorate, the institu- 
tion at Calabar has shown in its progress how much 
lies upon us to do more than we have ever done in 
this respect.” (Hear, hear.) 


Respecting the proposal to send out twenty addi- 
tional missionaries to India, the chairman said: 


“T take this opportunity to express, on the part of 
my excellent co-treasurer and myself, and the com- 
mittee at large, our gratitude to the churches who 
have responded to the appeal made in reference to the 
additional missionaries for India; and we only hope 
that those towns, and there are some large ones, that 
have not responded at all, will feel an emulation from 
those who have contributed liberally, and that we 
may have larger stores brought from all parts into the 
treasure-house of the Lord to help forward this noble 
work.” 


The report specially noted the progress of education 
in connection with the society in Africa, and in 
the East and West Indies. The largest school is at 
Serampore, where 600 youths are under instruction : 


“In the translation and circulation of the Seriptures, 
satisfactory progress had been made during the past 
year. The Armenian New Testament, printed at the 
mission-press in Calcutta, had been very conducive to 
the spread of evangelical religion among the Arme- 
nians of Turkey. ‘Five hundred copies were sent to a 
missionary in Constantinople, the Rey. J. S. Everett. 
At the date of his letter in November last, 300 copies 
had been distributed Being the only reference-Testa- 
ment in the Armenian language, it was sought for by 
many, even by some Christian Armenians, who do not 
understand the Armenian language, in the region of 
Aintab, in Syria. ‘It has done a good work,’ says 
the missionary ; ‘it was principally distributed during 
the time of persecution, and some have been sent to all 
places where there has been any inquiry after the truth ; 
and it has been blessed.’ It is gratifying to learn that 
in Turkey, prejudice against Protestants is declining. 
In Oid Armenia, the people are hungering and thirst 
ing for scriptural knowledge. Little bands of true be- 
levers exist in many places, spreading, by their exam- 
ple and by books, the knowledge of our Lord and 
Savior, and their fruit is beginning to appear.” 


The Report contained interesting accounts of the re- 
sults of missionary labors at the various stations oceu- 
pied by the agents of the Society : 


“In nearly all the missions of the Society, consider- 
able additions have been made to the churches, and in 
some the word of God has mightily prevailed. 
Throughout India about a hundred persons bave been 
baptized, and many restored to the privileges of the 
Church who in former years had fallen away. In 
Trinidad, larger accessions have taken place than at 
any previous period, and the Bahamas and Haiti have 
participated in the flow of saving grace. In Jacmel, 
the completion and opening of the chapel has been fol- 
lowed by increased attendance, and in Trinidad Mr. 
Law has been encouraged to commence the erection of 
a sanctuary, which is now nearly finished, Signs of 
Divine mercy have also been apparent in Western 
Africa. If cruelties and bleody sacrifices continue to 
be perpetrated, it is seen that the Gospel is able to 
subdue the savage, to change his nature, and while 
blessing him with life eternal to elevate his entire 
character. At Clarence, a deep and solemn feeling 
pervades all classes of thecommunity. It appeared to 
the missionary as if every heart was impressed by the 
powers of the world to come. The Society’s mission at 
Morlaix, in Brittany, has also had a share in this time of 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord. Three per- 
sons have been baptized into Christ, amid deeply in- 
teresting circumstances, and two of them are now 
actively engaged as itinerant teachers in instructing 
their neighbors in the word of God. The only mission 
which does not present these cheering indications of 
advancement is that of Ceylon, Candidates are nu- 
merous; but it is the anxious desire of the missionary 
to receive into fellowship only such as give certain 
signs of true conversion.” 


Rev. S. Manning reviewed the general aspect of the 
world with respect to missions, noting that now was 
not how to gain access to the heathen, but how to re- 
spond to the ery for help. He remarked upon the 








BY OUR ENGLISH CORRFSPONDENT. 

Tue May meetings are being held this year under 
circumstances which might well dispirit the most 
hopeful, and fill with sorrow the hearts of thoughtful 
Christians, Since the last meetings, almost perfect sta- 
tistics have revealed the fearful amount of ignorance, 
indifference, and of hostility to religion, which exists 
in England, despite the prayers and the efforts of the 
disciples of Christ during the past half century. And 
while these meetings of the disciples of the Prince of 
Peace are being held, hosts of men stand ready for 
mutual slaughter; the sea is, as it were, burthened 
with navies, in the construction and equipment of 
which human skill and the wealth of nations have 
been exhausted, to make them irresistible instruments 
of destruction ; all these satanic and anti-human agen- 
cies being set in motion by one earth-worm, “ the holy 
and all-powerful Czar,” who blasphemes the name of 
the Redeemer by pretending that it isin His name and 
for His cause sanguinary war is waged. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOOTETY. 


The Baptist societies were as usual first in order. At 
the meeting of the Missionary Society, S. M. Peto, Esq., 
MP., presided, expressing his regret that he had to do 
so, he hoping the chair would have been taken by a 
large and warm-hearted Evangelical Churehman. He 
remarked upon “the strangeness and isolation” which 
is, unhappily, increasingly characteristic of these times, 
mainly under the influence of “Church” or rather of 
Romieh principles, in connection with strongly-marked 
social distinctions. The chairman made the following 
personal reference: 


“1 do feel that we often lose very much, because we 
do not cultivate sufficiently, either as societies or as 
individuals, the friendships of those who differ from 
us in some things; and I must say, that almost the 
only good thing I have ever observed from my con- 
nection with the House of Commons, has been this: it 
has opened my heart to the friendship of very many 
men who differ widely from me on many points, but 
who agree with me in the main, and whom I can es- 
teem as mach as if they were members of my own de- 
nomination. (Applause.) I on to have in my 
pozsession a volume of original letters of Wilberforce, 
one of which, if you will allow me, I will read to you, 
hoping it will give you as much pleasure as it did me 
in its perusal. It is dated from Barham Court, Dec. 
20, 1814, and addressed to the late Dr. Ryland, pre- 
sident of the Baptist College at Bristol, and an early 
and earnest laborer in the cause of missions: 

+‘ My dear Sir: I must indulge the strong disposition I feel to 
thank you for your last friendly r, and to ex ress the cordial 
gratification with which | welcome, and I trust I can truly say I 
return, your enthusiastic Christian sentiments and feelings. 1 
can not tell you how mach I delighted in them. They seem to 
unite as more closely than if our opintons were on all points the 
same; and so they are on ali points of any importance ; for I 
can not think that those things about which Churchmen and 
Dissenters differ, are in themselves of any essential value. I re- 
joice to hear of your success in India. Ob! that God may 
prosper, still more and more abundantly, the labers of all your 
ministers. But | must break off, being much pressed for time.’ 

“The effect of all this Christian union is felt ia a 
very remarkable way in the operation of our mission.” 


When referring to the work of translations, Mr. 
Peto said: 


“We have bed our attention lergely occupied upon 
the translation ef the Seriptures, feeling that itis a 
work which we can not prosecute too largely ; and we 
find that in Africa itself those translations, (begua by 
Mr. Merrick and the other missionaries there, ) coatinued 
also by our devoted agent, Mr. Saker, are in a jan- 
guage whieh, in the first instance, was supposed to be 
limited to the western coast, but is nuw found to be 
spoken from the west coast to the east ; +o that those 
Scriptures can be cireulated to an extent of whieh we 
formerly had no idea. (Applauee.) Then again, how 
interesting is the fact, when this country is engaging 
for the defense of a weaker power in the East, that 





translations in the Armenian language. vrenared at. 


decay which now evidently characterized systems of 
heathenism, which were formerly held to be strong 
and almost invincible. But he insisted that it was 
one thing to draw men from the influences of idolatry, 
and another to bring them into the Church of Christ. 
On the aspect of Christendom with regard to missione, 
he observed that there was the very obvious feature 
of the position occupied by England and America 
amongst the nations; those two countries not only 
possessing a monopoly of commeree, but being the two 
great Protestant nations of the world, and the two 
nations engaging preéminently in the work of missions. 
The present military aspect of Christendom, he con- 


sionary societies and addresses from the bench, there 
seemed to be no making an impression upon the negro 
mind; while the returns for a whole year gave the 
island only 571 criminals, out of a population of above 
377,000. There was, indeed, immorality in Jamaica: 
but was there none in other places? He (Mr. Hands) 
had seen more unblushing vice and im 
the eight months he had been in this 
had seen in the ten years and a half 


morality during 
country, than he 


of his residcace 


in that island. The spiritual condition of the popula- 
tion was very satisfactory. As far as he had been 
able to ascertain, one in two of the adult population 
attended public worship; and more attended in Ja 
maica, with 377,000 inhabitants, than in Lo idon, with 
its two and a half millions. 

Hon. and Rey. B. Noel s veyed India as a mi 610n 
ary field, characterized its idolatry, the influence of 
caste, the degraded position of the female, and the de 
velopment and spread of infidelity. The friendly 
aspect of the government, and the intercourse of Hin- 
doo and European, was producing much good. ‘The 
native Christians, brought to God by the agency of 
the Society, though comparatively few umber, 
were enough to hold up a specimen of real relig 9 
India. Glancing toward China, the speaker { 
seemed to be about to take the place he formerly ex 
pected India to occupy, as the evangelize: the 


nations, 
James Sheridan Knowles, formerly known as : 
matist and dramatic writer of a high <« 


ifa- 
rder, but who 
has for-several years consecrated his talents to the 
service of religion, addressed the m« eting in an earnest 
and eloquent speech, which is 
ported. Mr. Knowles has been deeply impressed by 
the Romeward tendency of many of the clergy of th 
Established Chureh, and in his address ma speci 
reference to the agency of Rome. 


very imperfectly re- 


le 


al 
He said: 


“The answer to the question, whether the Gospe) 
should be preached to the heathen, would be deter- 
mined by the auswer the question, whether the 
missal and the Pope should be preache : 4 them 
Rome had already made inroads in this country ; she 
had gloated upon certain passages in the rubric fraught 
with abominable leaven, in which she detected the 
means whereby, if she could set it again at work, the 
whole heap might become leavened; he believed th 
notorious Cardinal would not have dared to set his 
foot on these shores with the Pope’s treasonable 
rescript, but for an abomination of humanity, a man 
with a head and heart, but with a head and heart that 
he was unable to call his own; but the Jesuit was at 
work in this country for years before, in kindling, fan- 
ning, and feeding the flame which at last burst forth 
in the form of Puseyism. If Rome exerted such in 
dustry for the recovery of her domination in this 
country, she would inerease her efforts in those places 
where she might be more sure of success. She boasted 
of the number of her conversions; the secret of her 
success was, that conversion from one form of idolatry 
was no miracle, but a perfectly natural process.” 


‘ 
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Mr. Knowles has not entered the Christian ministry, 
but is an occasional preacher; and on this vceasion, 
referring to the look-af-home argument, he admitted 
that there was heathenism enough there. Such was 
indeed the case; but at home there was not a village 
without a teacher of the word of God, beside millions 
of Christians in the land, who by their profession ren- 
dered themselves responsible for the performance of 
the duties of a missionary, and who were commanded 
to go into the highways and hedges, and compel men 
to come in, that the master’s house might be filled. 
The fivancial state of this society is healthy, the 
income for the year (£24,759) being an increase of over 
£6000 on the previous year, the treasurer holding a 
balance of £1200. 

Three missionaries were publicly designated to the 
work in India, at a special service held on the evening 
preceding the public meeting. 
others to these; the committe: 


It is hoped to add nine 
are anxiously looking 


for sensible men; that is the special want 
BAPTIST HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
The proce edings at this versury present no point 
of special interest. The facts of the census, relating to 


public worship, the accommodation and number of 
worshipers were dwelt upon in an earnee 


tieal spirit 


and praec- 
The report states that the So ety has 


“Central stations, 101; eub-stations, 134; members 
in Home-Mission churches, 4475; additions during the 
year, 452; average weekly attendance, Sun 
day-schoo!s, 113; teachers, 1112; scholars, 7255 The 
balance-sheet showed that the subseriptions and dona- 
tions for the year amounted to £43876 lls 3d., the 
expenditure being in excess of that by £4: 8 5s. 
11d, which is the amount due to th asurer 
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Commenting upon the returns of census-Sunday, Mr. 
McLaren, one of the speakers, said: 





sidered, was not, as had been suggested, a reason for 
slackening miasiovary exertions, inasmuch as the first 
victories of the cross, the reformation from popery, 
and the first triumphs of missionaries in later days, 
were achieved in times of great strife and convulsion. 
Rev. T. Taylor addressed the meeting on the follow- 
ing topie: * The prayerfulness and spirituality of the 
churches necessary to the supply of suitable and de- 
voted men for the missionary work.” The speaker 
contemplated the world as “the field,” and estimated 
the number of laborers, showing that thousands more 
were needed, and that earnest prayer should be made 
to the Lord of the harvest. From an examination of 
offieial documents, ke had ascertained the whole num- 
ber of missionaries employed by all the societies in this 
country, on the continent, and in America. 

There were laboring in Africa, 236 ; in Western Asia, 
$1; in India proper, 65; in Burmah and Siam, 
in China, 100; in the South-Sea Islands, 100; in the 
West-Indies, 331; in Greenland, 50; in North-Ame- 
rica, 105; among the Jews, 70; assistant missionaries, 
233; native assistants, 1958; total, 3612. Leaving a 
broad margin for any errors in the calculation, suppos- 
ing there were 4000 missionaries and assistant mission- 
aries employed, still the number was extremely small 
compared with the vastness of the field; and if they 
were equally distributed, there would be only one 
missionary, assistant missionary, or native assistant for 
every 157,500 souls. But instead of this, they were 
extremely scattered; and the language of Nehemiah 
might be applied to them: “The work is great and 
large, and we are separated upon the wall, one far 
from the other.” 

Rev. T. Hands, of Jamaica, made some very miter 
esting statements relating to that island, illustrative of 
its religious and social condition, exposing some of the 
causes of admitted evils, which were not, as he showed, 
referable to emancipation, as alleged by planters and 
the advocates of slavery. Obstacles had been thrown’in 
the way of the emancipated people, and they had been 
oppreseed by fiscal exactions. Their provision grounds 
were taken away; heavy import bills were introduced, 
and schemes of emigration, disadvantageous to the 
negre, were resorted to. But in spite of these diffi- 
culties, there were now, out of a population of 293,000, 
from 60,000 to 100,000 free-holders, and there was 
searcely an occupation follewed in England by the 
working and middle classes, which was not followed 
by black and colored men in the island. Twelve of 
the forty-seven representatives were black or colored 
men; and ethers occupied posts of responsibility, as 
judge of quarter-sessions, barrister, chief surgeon of a 
hospital, and editor of a newspaper. With regard to 
the moral eondition of the island, about two years ago, 
the number of prieoners upon the calendar at the half- 
yearly as-ize in the county of Middlessex, containing a 
population of 131,000, was only twenty-one, and this 
was considered so ex!raordinary a number as to call 
forth special notice fram the inda-~ —* * — 
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“The deficieney of church accommodations for all 
England is a million and a half; the deficiency for 
London is over half a million; the deficiency tor Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool, and Manchester makes close upon 
another quarter of a million; so that in these four 
great centers of population, you have go! half the 
whole of the deficiency of means in the British empire, 
and the other half is almost exclusively to be found in 
our new manufacturing and mining towns that have 
risen up in the last half century, the glory an 1 shame 
of England, from which are coming more and more, 
day after day, the framers of her opinions, the swayers 
of her councils, the extenders of her glory, the men 
who will hold up the banner of our own glorious land 
in future times, and from which are coming, day by 
day, and more and more, men whose moral degrada 
tion or narrow selfishness will tend to sap and eat out 
the life-blood of this commonwealth land of ours. — 

“ With regard to the question of the extent to which 
the people of Englaud avail themselves of the religious 
accommodation that is provided for them: on that 
census-Sunday there were twels and half millions 
of the population of England and W ales who ought to 
have been, according to calculations, in places of wor- 
ship. Out of that number there were seven millions 
a | three quarure who were there ; aud where were 
the five millions and a quarter! They were not there. 
That is to say, it was all but an equipoise, it was all 
but man for man, oue party for God, and the other 
party , but you can fill up the blank, and tell us 
who they were for. (Hear, hear.) We fight about 
how many of them went to chureb, and how many 
wentto chapel. If our echedules had been ruled wit 
three columns—church-goers, chapel-goers, and beer- 
shop goers—the laet of these columns wo tld have had 
4 larger number than either of the others, and all but 
as many as both of them put together.” 


a 





Rev. Howard Hinton presented his view of the cen- 
sus report, speaking with his characterist c vigor and 
plainness. He considered that the report bore, ip a 
most remarkable manner, the impress of rel gious 
liberty in respect to the number and variety of reli- 
gious bodies, and also in respect to progression - 


“Had religious des yotism continued tc a 
should have had just the number of places 4 wet - P 
belonging to the National Church, and no ce a a 
under the working of religious liberty, we have @ very 
wonderfal state of things in this respect. ’ It might 
have been thought that, under the system ? Sell —" 
gious liberty which exists in the United : — o 
America, there would have been 4 greater num 6 
sects than in England. But such is not'' e fact. The 
American Almanac for 1853 coumerates twenty com 
munities, some of them rejoicing in wa - nanote 
moe ea: bat the list is ace as lony in the ood 
pr ater tng Eoel-nd and Wales’ (Laughter aod cheers) 
I say thi, is boble, it is creditable to England (Laugh- 
ter.) Indeed I do. It speaks loudly aud guriouly 
for the victory of the human mind over the trammels 
of despotism. (Cheers.) I would rather find a man 
belonging to any “ism” than banded in ewaddling 
clothes, or girded with iron fetters. (Hear, hear.) ! 
have more hope from avy system, even Mormoniam 
itself, than the downright ela: f ecclesiastical Jes- 
potism. (Cheers. )” 


Notwithstanding the large number of non-worship- 
ers, he would speak of tha + awe = ° 
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“A voot and his money are soon parted.” 
Having verified this adage in our own experience, 
we hereby caution our readers against the like 
folly. In compliance with suggestions from 
various quarters, that The Independent should 
notice a book entitled “Tyrers or Mankinp,” 
etc., by Messrs. Nott & Gliddon—the publication 
of which we were assured had made quite a sen- 
sation in the scientific world—we resolved to 
purchase the volume and to give it a careful 
perusal. Accordingly, after our quarter's rent was 
paid, and school bills, gas bills, tailor’s bills, and 
sundry items of domestic economy, had left us the 
actual possessor of an unbroken five-dollar bill, 
we invested this in the ponderous volume that 
was to enlarge our scientific knowledge beyond 
all precedent; and marched home with the con- 
sciousness that a man who could own such a 
work, and who could thus acquire even the ficti- 
tious reputation of contact with the great mas- 
ters of modern science, was the envy of all the 
inferior types of humanity. Franklin, blowing 
his whistle for which he had just emptied his 
pockets, could not have felt prouder than we. 

“ Have you seen this book?” asked we of one 
and another, proudly unfolding its maps and 
plates, and repeating audibly the names of Mor- 
ton and Agassiz—* perhaps vou have not attended 
to the science of ethnology and its bearings upon 
the Scriptures; here is the latest and most valua- 
ble of all contributions to this science, in which 
Aga 


tion as 


iz develops in full his theory of the distribu- 
races, of which we have had so many 
us.” At this point we began toscan our 


ittle more closely, and discovered that 


intimati 
volume % 
of 738 pages, Agassiz contributes just 18, and 
these but little more than a translation of his ar- 
ticle published ten years ago in the Revue Suisse. 
Next we sought for the “contributions” of Dr. 
Paticrson—vaunted on the title-page after those of 
Agassiz—for whose scientific standing we have a 
high regard; but behold! the sole contribution 
ftom the pen of the professor is a pleasant me- 
moir of the late Dr. Morton, extending over just 
pages This 
memoir gives a clear and candid review of the 


forty of the preliminary matter. 
course of Dr. Morton’s studies, and of the pro- 
givss of the science of Anthropology to which he 
devoted the enthusiastic labors of his life. 

Well, thought we, this is strange, and our 
t once sounded two notes lower. But 
there remain 680 pages, and what are these? 
We find about thirty pages of the inedited papers 
of the late Dr. Morton, of which a great parade 
is also made upon the title-page, and these, like 


whistle 


every thing from his pen, evince the manly and 
courteous tone of true science, which, intent on 
the discovery and the harmony of truth, shrinks 
from no investigation and makes no bluster or 
parade. 

And then, the rest of the volume is composed 
almost entirely of crude and bombastic discussions 
of the anatomical and physiological aspects of 
ethnology, from the pen of J. C. Nott, M.D. 
whose boast is, that although living on the banks 
of the Mobile he has exchanged letters with Lepsius 
and with Mr. Birch of the British Museum, who 
has advanced so far in Latin as to be able to write 
“ Postscriptum” and other like words in full, and 
whose undiaguised animus in this work is to 
prove the natural and unchangeable inferiority of 
negroes to white mep, as a permanent basis of 
American slavery, and to demolish the dogma- 
tism of “ self-constituted teachers of the Christ- 
ian religion,” who have the hardihood to believe 
in Genesis, notwithstanding Dr. Nott’s former at- 
tempts to “conciliate sectarians.” But he has 
done with concession to “religious prejudices.” 
He boldly launches forth in a vessel framed of 
human skulls, with “the broad banner of science 
nailed to the mast,” to establish in perpetual tri- 
wuph truths for which he has so long “fought 
and bled.” 

Not even the gigantic Hydrargos, exhumed 
from the morasses of his uative State, so awed 
the ignorant and confounded the men of science, 
as does this raft of skulls, which, pieced together 
on the Nile, the Euphrates, the Indus, and the 
\mazov, now boldly ventures forth from the 
muddy bottoms of Mobile Bay to do battle with 
Noah’s ark upon the high seas of history. 

We are indebted to Dr. Nott for numerous 
drawings of crania, and for sundry extracts from 
Morton, which scientific men may hereafter use to 
advantage; and we must not ridicule too much 
the digger who turns up a skull ora piece of ore, 
and fancies that his crowbar is a diviner’s rod. 

But the weak and vapid deciamation of Dr. 
Nott, is quite bearable in comparison with the 
vulgar conceit of his collaborator, Indeed, Dr. 
Noit himseif seems quite solicitous in the preface 
to decline the reputation of Mr. Gliddon’s gram- 
mar, rhetoric, or logic. 

Mhis worthy ex-eonsul of Egypt, of that anom- 
aous “type of mankind” known as Levantines— 
possibly an illustration of “hybridity”—having 
abandoned the vocation of unrolling panoramas 
and mummy-cloths, has betaken himself to the 
same genial atmosphere of Mobile Bay, where he 
has diverted his leisure by unraveling the hiero- 
glyphic archives of the races. He gives us 200 
pages of fine print on the tenth chapter of Gene- 
sis, in which he damages the Hebrew so shock- 
ingly that even his English grows passable by 
contrast. He admonishes us that no body is to be 
trusted in Egyptology, who can not read the hiero- 

glyphics, of which art Mr. Gliddon gave the pub- 
lic such @ notable illustration when he deciphered 
‘he mummy case of that Pharaonic princess in 
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avans of Boston. In 

.ork, “no attention is be- 

aes of the ephemeral tourist, 

ig inanities of the unlettered 

or to the Egyptian hallucinations of 
gical rhapsodist.” This profound archwo- 

_st recognizes “no clap-trap pretensions to ac- 
quaintance with hieroglyphical arcana recently 
made by theologers who speak not any continental 
tongue through which alone these subjects are ac- 
cessible, and no ad capfandum figments of the 
possession of oriental knowledge when men can 
not spell a monosyllable written in the Hebrew 
alphabet.” No, disdaining all such obstacles, he 
goes to work as fearlessly as if he were sawing 
open a mummy-case, till he “ snaps off the last 
peg upon which short chronology can suspend its 
clerical hat.” 

After running the eye over 300 pages of such 
stuff as this, and learning from its prolific author 
that he has 200 pages more of the same in re- 
serve wherewith to overwhelm the critics, we can 
for once believe Mr. Gliddon, when he says, 
“With myself, style is ever subordinate to mat- 
ter.” and that there are “sufficient reasons why 
any aspirations of (his) towards excellence in 
English composition would be vain.” 

Were we of the number of the original sub- 
scribers for this work, we should return it upon 
the hands of the publishers with a claim of dam- 
ages for obtaining money under false pretenses. 
They should have known Mr. Gliddon better, or, 
at least, when they saw that they were imposed 
upon by the names of Agassiz, Morton, and Pat- 
terson, they should have revoked their subscrip- 
tion-lists. If Prof. Agassiz has any regard 
for his reputation, he will at once dissociate 
himself from this miserable charlatanism. This 
publication is of a piece with the mummy- 
ease farce at Boston. The Levantine ex- 
consul, Archeologist, Egyptologist, Ethnologist, 
Hebraist, etc., etc. advertises to the world, “I 
have the form of Truth encased in virgin purity 
and royal beauty, as she was in the beginning ; 
pay me in advance, and I will saw through the 
crusts of theological dogmas, and the casing 
of reeds and slime in which Moses has been 
wrapped these four thousand years, and will bring 
out the princess in her primeval robes.” But lo! 
after the tickets are bought, out comes the mum- 
my,—not a princess decked in robes and jewels, 
not even an old woman, but a man of the lowest 
type of deformity, and of the latest Egyptian 
dates. 

The Bostonians who were sold by Mr. Gliddon 
in ‘Tremont Temple will be wary of his new pre- 
tenses. We were inexperienced, and have bought 
our whistle and our wisdom rather dear. We 
hereby give ail men caution. 

The subject of which this work professes to 
treat deserves the serious consideration of theolo- 
gians. Whatever science has to offer upon the 
subject of ethnology, the friends of the Bible 
should regard without suspicion and without ap- 
prehension. Astronomy, Geology, and Egyptology, 
Comparative Philology and Archeology in gene- 
ral, are now bringing their tribute to the word of 
God. We doubt: not that in duc time Anthro- 
pology will do the same. There is nothing in 
the speculations of Prof. Agassiz to alarm any in- 
telligent believer in divine revelation. The eclipse 
of to-morrow, while it confirms the Copernican 
theory, will not shake our confidence in the Mosaic 
cosmogony. The changes in the interpretation 
of the Bible that the last half century has wit- 
nessed in harmony with the discoveries of 
science, have served only to strengthen men’s 
faith in the minute historic truth of the book of 
(renesis. 

Science and its yotaries are always to be treated 
with respect, but in noticing Mr. Gliddon we are 
but obeying a wise maxim, of which we give him 
the benefit without insisting that he shall ac- 
knowledge its inspiration—Answer a fool accor d- 
ing to his folly. 


+ 
HOW TO HELP THE POOR, 


Wiru all the philanthropy of our times, with 
our abundant charities, and our numerous and 
multiplying institutions of benevolence and of 
reform, we have not reached the bottom of the 
great problem how to help the poor. Poverty 
and destitution continue ; intemperance and vice 
abound; crime increases; society grows worse 
and worse. Hospitals and asylums we have for 
all ages, classes, and conditions, relief for the aged 
and infirm, aid for destitute and neglected child- 
ren, and last of all, the créche, where helpless in- 
fancy may be cared for, without expense of time 
or money to the mother who must earn her daily 
bread. 


Now all these remedies, costly as they are, are 
but specifics for certain evils of Pauperism, and 
do not reach the cause itself. Nay, it is even pos- 
sible, that with their great immediate benefits, 
some of these agencies indirectly minister to per- 
petuate and aggravate the source of the evil. 

It is easy to see that in a village or any small 
community, all actual poverty and misery can be 
relieved by private charity. The neighbors take 
cognizance of each case as it occurs, and deal with 
it according to its merits, 

So in a church, all cases of poverty arising 
within the loca] communion, will be met by the 
prompt and wise administration of Christian fel- 
low ship. 

Not s0, however, in the great city, where the 
poor perchance outnumber the rich, or at least 
constitute a body too vast and too wide-spread 
for individual charity to take cognizance of their 
condition and minister effectively to their relief. 
Here there must be combination and agency to 
meet those evils that in smaller circles are quietly 
met by the hand of friendship. Now, it is obvious 
that this doing good by wholesale is likely to 
evince less of discrimination and to result in less 
efficiency, than where charity is administered by 
the personal contact of the donor with the bene- 
ficiary. 

It requires, moreover, but little knowledge of 
human nature to perceive that at a certain point 
charity itself will become a sort of premium upon 
pauperism and vice. God has ordained that the 
follies and vices of the parent shall be visited upon 
the children; that the idler and the drunkard 
shall reap the fruit of their folly and crime in the 
degradation of their families; and this fact is one 
of the strongest restraints upon parental infidelity. 
It is not wise fur us utterly to remove this re- 
straint, by providing for the offapring of iniquity 
at a rate tha: puts this above the level of humble 
virtue. And yet we must not leave children to 
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perish because their parents are evil; we must 
not leave vice and crime to propagate themselves 
in families. Humanity, religion, and a sound 
policy alike forbid this. The children in their 
poverty and wretchedness must be cared for. We 
must have hospitals and asylums and industrial 
schools. But we must also go deeper; and re- 
garding these merely as temporary reliefs for spe- 
cific evils, must strike at the cause of all these 
evils, and, if possible, remove that. 

Just here our system fails. We copy the ex- 
ternal forms of charity from the old society of 
Europe, without reflecting that we may thus su- 
perinduce upon our young social state the mon- 
strous corruptions of an ill and festering society 
that can now be reached only with palliatives, 

We are led to this train of remark by a letter 
lately received from a friend at Paris, touching 
the proposed institution of créches in this city. 
His tone is perhaps more earnest than the case 
demands, but the deep philosophy of his views 
entitles them to serious attention : 


“Whosoever has studied the condition of the poor 
in Europe, has found that one of its most lamenta- 
ble features is the universal employment of women 
out of their homes. The laborer’s wife being com- 
pelled by necessity to go out to work, her home 
becomes cheerless, disorderly, dirty, unpleasant to 
the husband, who is led by his dislike for it to keep 
away from it as much as he ean, and who, on the 
other hand, being, on account of his wife’s occupa- 
tion, compelled to get his meals away from home, 
gets in the habit of frequenting drinking-houses, 
where he spends for his food more even than would 
be necessary to maintain his family at home, if his 
wife had the care of it. 

“The reform most needed, then, is to raise the 
wages of the husband, or help his wife at home ; in 
short, to keep together a family, which, divided and 
scattered, becomes demoralized, and soon sinks into 
dissipation and vice, for want of those family influ- 
ences which are rendered impossible by the employ- 
ment of the wife out of her home. 

“ And if in Europe, in Paris especially, such a 
reform is deemed impossible, on account of the low 
rate of wages and of the vast number of the poor; 
if, therefore, where remedies—where a cure of the 
evil was impossible, or appeared so—certain pallia- 
tives have been applied, ‘why should you, in the 
United States, act as if you were already in our 
condition, and use means which the radical wretch- 
edness of our condition alone has rendered neces- 
sary ? 

2 Now this is the condition of our poorer working 
class in Paris: At five o’clock in the morning the 
whole family get up—say the father, mother, and 
three children, one suckling, one three years old, 
the other six. The father goes to his work; the 
mother takes her two younger children; the little 
one she leaves, on her way to her workshop, in the 
créche, the other at the infant-school or asylum, the 
third one is left at home, or abandoned in the street, 
while his parents are at work. In nine cases out of 
ten, the nursing of the baby during the day is out 
of question, owing to distance, want of time, and 
other reasons. Beside that, many of them are never 
nursed at all. The other child is taken care of in 
the asylum; the eldest becomes God knows what, 
away from both father’s and mother’s care during 
the long day. At night, tired, the family meet in 
their cold, cheerless dwelling. The family,—is that 
the name to be given to the poor meeting thus? 
No, it is no family at all. The man’s meals have 
not been prepared, nor the clothes mended, and the 
room put in order by the wife’s hands, and none of 
those kind feelings which spring out of reciprocal 
care and help are fostered between them ; the children 
hardly know their parents, and grow up in the hands 
of others, to be soon entirely left to themselves, with- 
out the least of those restraints which are produced 
by the home feeling, however poor that home; all 
the best affections of humanity gradually perish, 
both in the parents and their offspring, and the mo- 
rally wretched state of our poorer classes tells clearly 
enough ioto what an abyss of depravity and crime 
fall almost of necessity those who are unfortunate 
enough to live in such a social condition. 

“ And I say freely that among the causes of their 
misery the low rate of wages for men is half, and the 
other half at least is to be attributed to the means 
used in order to facilitate married women working 
out of their homes. In spite of their benevolent air, 
créches for sucklings—asylums for infants—are pub- 
lic dangers, immoral in their reflex influence, which 
every man anxious for the goed of the laboring 
classes ought to oppose with the utmost energy. 
If you support them, and help, either by your action 
or your silence, their organization, be sure you 
are sowing a curse for your own country; it will 
bring necessarily upon you the evils which it is in- 
tended to remedy. Women, who could live upon 
their husbands’ wages, will be tempted by the thirst 
for gain, to throw off the care of their children, and 
go in workshops to make a little money, while their 
morals will be spoiled, and they and their husbands 
and children will lose the very idea of that precious, 
saying institution of God—the Family. 

‘Now tell your benevolent people to stop and 
think before they go on with that indiscreet under- 
taking. Tell them to spend their feelings, their ac- 
tivity, their means, in safe-guarding the workman's 
family, instead of helping to destroy it. Tell them 
to give their best efforts to help at home, and keep 
at home, those women who might, unhelped, be 
compelled to go out to work; to endeavor to obtain 
for every workman wages sufficient for the main- 
tenance of his family ; tell them to work in that line, 
and in that line to spare neither pains nor money ; 
but for the poor and for your country’s sake, let 
them not imitate the deplorable efforts rendered 
unavoidable by the helplessness of our pauperism. 
Principiia obsta !” 


In giving this prominence to the strictures of 
our friend, we have no thought of opposing any 
present movements or existing institutions for 
ameliorating the condition of the poor. What 
we wish to impress upon the minds of philanthro- 
pists is, that such institutions as the Home for the 
Friendless, the Children’s Aid Society, the creche, 
and the like, are palliatives only and not cures; 
and that while these are vigorously sustained, we 
rust look far deeper into the problem of reform. 

No effort at reform among the poor can be suc- 
cessful, which does not take as its basis the divine 
institution of the rammy, and which does not 
terminate upon the integrity, the purity, and the 
sanctity of the family as its great end. To save 
the children of reckless parents is a duty; to help 
the sorrowing and neglected wife is a strong dic- 
tate of charity ; but more important still is it to 
keep parents and children, husbands and wives, 
together in a pleasant, healthful, and virtuous 
home. 

The first thing to be done, therefore, for our 
city poor, is to provide for their accommodation, at 
low rents, commodions, cleanly, healthy buildings, 
upon the most approved plan of lodging-houses. 
Nothing permanent in the way of reform can be 
hoped for till this is done. If one tithe of the 
current charities so freely dispensed, were concen- 
trated upon this, the good would be incalculable. 

Having provided a comfortable place of abode 
for the poor, we need the Maine-law in its most 
stringent application, to take away from the poor 
laborer the temptation to waste his earnings at 
the bar-room. And thus, with no temptation from 
without, and with neatness and comfort within, 
the home will become the center of attraction. 

Next, the woman who must in some way labor 
to support the family, should be assisted in the 
purchase of a sewing-machine, or of the materials 
and implements of in-door labor. It is man’s to 
toil by the sweat of the brow for the means of a 
joint subsistence ; it is her’s to “ guide the house,” 
by “keeping at home.” 

Add to these physical arrangements the influ- 
ences of education and of religion, and a great 





work is well begun. We oniy sket.h the bold 





INDEPENDENT. 


eutlines of a plan of relief, intending hereafter to 
fill out the details. 

As to the great question of wages, we almost 
fear to touch it. With all our sympathy for ne- 
glected and struggling woman, the discovery in 
several cases that men have been ousted as eom- 
positors, as binders, and as retailers, because wo- 
men could be hired more cheaply, has forced wpon 
us the conviction that society is not to be bene- 
fited, or the laboring classes improved, by bring- 
ing women into competition with men in the same 
departments of labor. On this grave subject we 
wait for light. Let us think deeply, that if poss? 


ble we may act wisely. 


THE PERFIDY 
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ACCOMPLISHED. 


Tur Nebraska Bill has passed. Our worst fore- 
bodings are realized. A meager majority of thir- 
teen, bought over by promises or drilled in by 
party tactics, have decided that Slavery shall 
henceforth be a National institution, an aggressive 
system, a permanent and growing interest in our 
national policy. 

What now remains for the friends of freedom 
and of the Constitution? First, action, prompt, 
energetic, comprehensive, usanimous ACTION, upon 
the field where liberty is threatened. Let Kansas 
be taken at once in the name of freedom, by colo- 
nies of free, enterprising, religious men, moving 
by hundreds and by thousands, selecting the best 
points, and carrying with them the Christian 
ministry and the free press. For this let money 
be poured forth like water. Here we may have a 
Colonization Society that will tell directly against 
Southern chattelism. Let freemen possess the 
soil, and keep it free. Who will volunteer in this 
great crusade of Liberty ‘ 

Next, there remain to us courage, faith, and 
hope. It is in the power of the North to prevent 
the admission into the Union of any State that 
may be erected in those territories. For this 
there must be united, concentrated action. All 
party distinctions must be merged in the one 
great contest for liberty. Is there spirit, patriot- 
i-m, principle enough at the North for this! Let 
each man carry this daily in his thoughts and in 
his prayers. Let him speak of it to his neighbors. 
Let him prepare to give his testimony efficiently 
at the polls. 

The strife of principles is not ended; it is only 
begun. Heretofore Liberty has been national ; 
Slavery sectional. Shall this order be reversed ? 
Shall Slavery become a national institution, and 
Liberty only a sectional privilege, to be more and 
more restricted as the behests of Slavery shall de- 
mand? This is the question for every American 
to ponder. This is the question for the North to 
settle. 

+e 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FESTIVAL. 


Tux Trustees of the American Congregational 
Union propose to issue, in one permanent yolume, 
bound in strong but flexible covers, the addresses 
of Rey. Drs. Park, Post, and Bacon, delivered at the 
late anniversary of the Union, together with a sketch 
of the Collation, and a plan for pastoral libraries. 
‘Lhe addresses will form the most valuable thesaurus 
of Congregational principles ever published in this 
country. The volume will contain about 130 pages, 
handsomely printed, and will be sold at a price not 
to exceed jfifly cents a copy, or five dollars a dozen. 
It will probably be issued some time in July. 

As the Trustees wish some guide in the size of 
the edition, persons wishing any number of copies, 
from one to a hundred, will please send their orders, 
with their address, post-paid, to the chairman of the 
publishing committee, Rev. Jos. P. Tompson, The 
volume can be remitted by mail, at a trifling ex- 
pense. 

About four hundred copies were subscribed for 
at the anniversary. Persons who then ordered ten 
copies will receive twelve for the same money, that 
is, jive dollars. By canvassing their churches, minis- 
ters may readily procure ten subscribers at fifty 
cents each, and thus receive two copies extra for 
themselves, 
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REV. LEON PILATE. 

THe numerous friends of this estimable brother 
in Christ, will be glad to learn that his health 
is so far restored that he is about to resume the 
labors of the ministry. More than a year ago, 
symptoms of pulmonary disease obliged Mr. Pilatte 
to quit Paris, for the more equable climate of Men- 
tone, in Sardinia, near Nice. He has lately made a 
tour of Italy, the results of which our readers have 
enjoyed in his admirable sketches, over the signa- 
ture L. P. He is now to preach at Nice, in a new 
Protestant chapel, opened in that city for the joint 
benefit of the Italian and the French population. 
Prof. Malan, of the Vaudois College, whom we had 
the pleasure of meeting at La Tour, and afterward 
at Nice, an eloquent evangelical preacher, will have 
charge of the Italian department, and Mr. Pilatte of 
the French. The kingdom of Sardinia is just now 
the most promising field of evangelical effort in all 
Europe. We trust that the excellent brethren there 
laboring for the faith, will be amply sustained by 
the prayers and the contributions of the churches. 
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Oven-Sexsitive.—A medical friend writes a long 
leiter, taking us to task for noticing a Homeopathic 
manual, and argues that we can not be conscientious 
in so doing. His eyes must be sharper than ours— 
perhaps inflamed by jealousy—if he has ever de- 
tected in this journal a single word in favor of 
Homeopathy, or of any other system of medication. 
We have as little as possible to do with any. But, 
inasmuch as from one third to one half of our read- 
ers may fairly be assumed to be Homeopathists, 
when a book on Homeopathy is sent to us, we ad- 
vise with some competent Homeopathic physician 
as to the merit of the book in his line—just as we 
should ask a mechanic about a tool—and notice it 
accordingly. Whether the system be good or bad, 
this or that book may be a good or a bad exponent 
of it, and when we know which it is, we declare 
that simple fact. Our correspondent ought to 
know the difference between saying that such a 
work is the best work on Homeopathy, and saying 
that Homeopathy is the best system. And yet he 
says, “‘ You say this book is quite as good a manual 
of Homeopathic practice as any of its predecessors, 
and as such we commend it. That is to say, you re- 
commend to your readers the Homeopathic theory 
and practice of medicine. In other words, The 
Independent is made the propagandist of the doc- 
trines and practice of Homeopathy.” If our critic 
reasons on cases at such a fearful rate of logic as 
this, we are thankful not to come under hig pro- 
cesses. 

And 60, too, we beg our Homeopathic friends not 
to say that we indorse Allopathy, because we notice 
Wood's Journal, and the journals of all the medical 
schools in this city, as good in their line. We leaye 
schools of medicine to fight their own battles; but 
beg them not to pelt us either with bolus-pills or 
with infinitesimal globules ; not to consume us with 
Thomsonian fires, or extinguish us with s Hydro- 
pathie deluge, 


| 
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' of the courts, haye commonly prevailed in the end, as | 





THE CONGREGATION SL UMION. 
ANNIVERSARY ADDRESSES. 


Tux pressure upon ovr eolumns by thr ordinary an- 
niversary reports, (which we were bound % give with 
the usual completeress,) se filled our columns, that we 
conht not find roem for even a sketch of the eloquent 
and invaluable addresses delivered to the American 
Congregational Union, on the occasion of its first em- 
niversary, held at the Chureb of the Pilgrims, in Brook- 
lyn. ‘hey will be printed emtire, by the Maaagers of 
the Union, as soon as the respective authors ean find 
leisure to prepare them for the press. They will make 
a pamphlet or volume; of unique value to Congrega- 
tionalism in this country, and can not fail to command 
a wide circulation and an attewtive consideration by 
all who are studious of the interior causes that ave to 
secure a future to the United States. 


PROFESSO?. PARK'S ADDRESS, 


This was the opening exercise of the anniversary, 
and was delivered in the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, on Wednesday morning, to avery large and 
deeply interested audienee. 

Prof. Park commenced by alluding to the well- 
known distinction between the positive and the moral, 
as applied to laws and institutions. There are some 
positive enactments of men, which have no intrinsic 
propriety, and there are moral duties which are never | 
positively commanded by human laws. But under the | 
divine administration, all laws and institutions have | 
an inherent fitness, although not self-evident. We de- | 
nominate the Christian Sabbath a positive institution, 
but it has also.a moral basis in its adaptation to- the 
constitution of man, and to the structure of a nation. 
The ministerial office, as prescribed in the New Testa- 
ment, has also a moral groundwork in its adaptation 
to the soul. The Church—meaning a society of osten- 
sible Christians bound tegether by covenant, and meet- 
ing for worship and ordinances—is positive ; and, unless 
it had been expressly enjoined, its authority would have | 
been less clear than it ia But its moral ground is in 
its beautiful accordance with the aims and wants of a | 
devout mind. [t is all the more divine, because it | 
satisfies a class of wants; and all the more accommo- | 
dated to our wants, because it is divine. The wisdom 
of God sets the ecclesiastical structure over against 
our religious sentiments, and makes the outward sig- 
nificant of the inward. The dignity of man demands 
a divine sanction for his religious observances, or they 
fail to mould his character aright. ‘The principles of | 
the renewed mind, to which the Church in its present 
form is fitted, and by which it educates men, was an- | 
nounced as the subject of the discourse. 

1. The institution of the Church is fitted to express 
and exalt our estimate of the nature of the soul. The | 
conscious dignity of the soul, ity lofty aspirations, its 
ever-widening powers, have given to men the irre- 
pressible conviction that they may please God by wor- 
shiping him, and that they may become more and more 
like him, The Bible heightens this estimate by assur- 
ing us that our nature, in the person of our Redeemer, | 
is elevated to a seat at God’s right hand. 
of the soul's value can only be expressed by assemblies 











Our sense 


for worship, and acts of visible communion with God. | 
This brings the sublimest truths tothe humblest minds, 


and influence works upward. 


Luther, by his hymns 
and music, and the plainness of his instructions, won 
the common people; so that when a Romish priecat 
would inveigh against the Reformation, the people used 
to drown his words by their congregational singing of 
some of Luther's evangelical stanzas. For the popular 
mind, when moved, is like the sea roaring, and has an 
energy found nowhere else eo resistless as in public as- 
semblies. Church propriety can not be appropriate to 
the zoul, unless it pays homage to divine grace as de 
veloping the powers of the renewed mind. A renewed 
man is God's noblest work. Our Pilgrim fathers per- 
ceived that the true ecclesiastical spirit belonged with 
men ia humble life; and they characterized their sys 
tem by its brotherly regard for man as man, apart from 
his office. They respected the true digaity of a Church 
as composed of souls. Their councils did not rule a 
church, nor summon a church to appear before them, 
nor order a church to send up a document, nor direct 
a church to keep any human ordinance; but, if the 
church asked their advice, they gave advice in @ 
respectful, and thus a manly, style; if it desired them 
to recommend some remedy for an evil, they were will 
ing to recommend measures which they were too 
deferential to enforce. If the humblest individual be 
aggrieved by an act of his companions, he is entitled 
to the arbitration of a mutual council; for he is a soul, 
and if wronged, is entitled to a hearing by men mutu- 
ally chosen for their fitness to hear just that case. 
And they are not compelled to conduct their investi- 
gations according to technical rulea, but are confided in 
as men of sense, who have met an exigency they are 
competent to dispose of. The decisions of our eccle- 
siastical councils, when they have differed from those 


more consonant with justice. In reading the docu- 
ments of old councils, such as were written by the 
elder Edwards and his friend Hopkins, one is touched 
by the moral sublimity of such a council investigating 
for an entire day, and with more than a father’s pa- 
tience, the complaint of some hired laborer, and then 
adjusting their advice to his necessities, as if they were 
the exigencies of an empire. The mind és an empire, 
and the care of ite virtues a more than regal responsi- 
bility. 

A Puritan chureh is in its inmost spirit a society for 
the extension of freedom. The sense of freedom nur- 
tured by the Congregational polity is a fruit of no 
rampant jacobinism, but of a brotherly interest in the 
mind for which Christ died, and a filial reverence for 
Ged as he reveals himself in his elect. The spirit of 
our communion is to remember that whom the Father 
did foreknow, them he also did predestinate to be con- 
formed to the image ef his Son; and whom he did proe- 
destinate, them he called, and therefore justified, and 
consequently glorified ; and whoso doeth an ill to the 
least of them, doeth the same ill to Him who includes 
them all in himself. The genius of the system is, that 
all believers, Greek or barbarian, bond or free, are 
brethren, fore-ordained to reign as kings and pricste 
unto God. It says to the slave, who has been re 
fashioned in his sovereign’s image, If thy brother, who 
claims the ownership of thee, shall trespass against 
thee, go and tell him his fault; if he shall hear thee, 
thou hast gained thy brother; but if he will not hear 
thee, then take with thee one or two more of thy fellew- 
bondmen; and if he will not hear them, tell it to the 
Church, even though they be all his legal property ; 
and if he neglect to hear that church, let. him be unto 
thee as a heathen ; and “whatsoever ye shall bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven.” No despotism can 
survive the effect of such a discipline. Here is com 
pressed a politieal power, illustrating the foresight of 
Him who buries the seeds of a lengthened history in 
one brief statute. The glory of God requires the free 
thought, free speech, and free act of a spirit which can 
be developed only hy freedom. The temper of a New- 
England chureh-meeting suggested the idea of the polli- 
tical town-mecting, and the principle of the town- 
meeting is the basis of our republic. Our hopes for | 
the republic are derived from the affinity of its germi- 
nating law with that of a biblical church. It meets 
the wants of the select classes, so called, by teaching | 
them to recognize the true dignity of a soul, and to 
value the true honor of being associated with men who 
are men; to remember that every soul is capable o | 
infinite refinement, and that the true grandeur of the | 
most accomplished mind is seen in ite self-denial for the | 
most necessitous. 

IL The institution of the Chureh is fitted to express | 
and to exereise our sense of individual responsibility. 

The soul was made for personal duty. In all his | 
corporate relations, the moral sense of every man indi- 
vidualizes him. The precepts and the promises ane 
addressed to him in the singular number. Each one | 
is to meet his Judge face to face, and reap the fruits of | 
his own doings. The Church bodies forth this conscious | 
nest of an insulated responsibility. The tendency to 
merge the individua linto au organism, and to forget per- 
sonal duty in the more imposing forms of an ecclesiastical 
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